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his hair was done in a different style, the two tufts of boy-
hood being cut off, a new name was given him, and a
man's hat. He was now free to become a soldier, and to
hold land in fief from the sovereign or in his own right,
and to enter upon an official career. Service to the King,
the Son of Heaven, was his ambition, and under royal
favour he could become a rich and powerful lord, even a
prince or one of the three dukes to whom the Sovereign
intrusted the guardianship of his son.

Of the personalities of the early Chou rulers we know
enough to say that the vigour of their northern blood per-
sisted for some generations. If King Wen was a great and
wise ruler and Duke Chou a model governor, it is to Duke
T'ang, grandson of the Founder, that China owes great
precedents. He is to Wen what Asoka is to Chandragupta,
and both houses justified their usurpation of the throne.
In China the example became classical, and the theory that
if the Son of Heaven misbehaved too seriously he could
not be tolerated was from now on tacitly accepted. China's
last sovereign expressed his dignified acceptance of the wish
of the people as the voice of Heaven, and the first of whom
we know in detail based his rule upon the same theory.

The Chou administration too became formative for all
the Far East. With its six great ministers, in spite of their
poetic titles, here was a true civil service functioning under
the Ruler. Their titles express the cosmic beliefs as well
as the theory of government of this age. Thus the Minis-
ter of Heaven was Prime Minister and Controller of Court
and Treasury, the Minister of Earth had the portfolio of
Education, Commerce and Supervision of the feudal states;
the other four ministers, called after the seasons, were
responsible for such mixed duties as Ritual and Foreign
Affairs, Court ceremonial and Law and Order. These are
much more closely connected in the mind of early China
than with us.